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Oder die Willenstatigkeit und das Denken. Von Narziss Aach. Got- 
tingen, Vanderhoeck & Ruprecht, 1905. — pp. x, 294. 

This volume is the outgrowth of experiments which have for the first 
time, so the author asserts, carried out the program implied in the asser- 
tion of Wundt and others that the reaction experiment is mainly of value 
for the opportunity it affords of carrying on controlled introspection of the 
movement complex. It is an investigation of reaction times in which 
numerical results are altogether subordinated to the self-observations and 
to deductions from observations. Hardly as many experiments were per- 
formed as there are pages in the book. 

Introspection is justified theoretically on the basis of G. E. Muller's 
Perseverationstendenz. It may be defined as the observation in mem- 
ory after-image, with a psychological problem in mind, of a process that has 
already been developed with another problem in view. 

The experiments covered the entire range of reaction experiments : 
simple sensory and motor reactions, the various types of cognition reac- 
tions, choice and association reactions, with some added forms in which 
free choice might be made among prearranged groups of responses or 
associations, when any one of a class of stimuli was shown. It will be 
impossible within the limits of this review to mention, even briefly, all the 
important results. Three may be selected because of current interest. 

The much disputed difference between the sensory and motor forms of 
reaction was found in all subjects without much reference to the mental 
type of the observer. The difference in the mental attitude that occasions 
the difference in time is not one of kind so much as of degree. There is 
never obliviousness of the one process when the other is present, although 
the consciousness of the one may be due only to the tendency created by 
a knowledge of the task that has been set. In each case the nature of the 
conscious preparation is the same, but with difference of emphasis. The 
consciousness is always of stimulus to be followed by reaction, but the 
author distinguishes nine stages of relative clearness of stimulus and re- 
sponse. There is never attention first to stimulus and then to movement, 
as Wundt has claimed, but from the beginning adjustment is always to 
stimulus with the purpose of responding. 

As greater and greater complexity is introduced into the problem, the 
adaptation changes its character rather in the more or less vaguely ideated 
awareness of the task than in the conscious elements proper. The time 
needed for response becomes greater and greater as the expectation of the 
stimulus becomes less definite and the preparation for response more gen- 
eral. But the essential character of the adaptation does not change. 
There is always preparation for attention to one of several stimuli with 
awareness of the task, — viz., to respond with some one of several move- 
ments. In no case is it possible to distinguish successive phases of the re- 
action process, and there is never any possibility of isolating part processes 
from the total by subtraction. 
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Dr. Aach devotes much space to a consideration of the actions that 
seem to be foreshadowed by no conscious processes, and to mental proc- 
esses that run their course without discoverable imagery. These are found 
in the awareness of the problem without the slightest representation of the 
movement to be made, and the appreciation so frequently present that 
there is something we should recall without an inkling of what it may be. 
The solution offered is that the physiological adaptation that corresponds 
to the task has some vague conscious concomitants that constitute what 
might be translated as a non-ideational consciousness (unanschauliche 
Bewusstheit). 

Throughout the entire discussion great stress is laid upon the importance 
of the task or purpose in controlling thought and action. The latter part of 
the book, which is devoted more strictly to thought, ascribes to the ' problem ' 
a new function, for concepts and abstraction in general are but embodi- 
ments of the purpose, as a dynamic force. 

The investigation is very evidently an outgrowth of Kulpe's work on the 
effect of the problem in determining attention, and is closely related to 
Watt's investigation of the influence of purpose, in the control of associa- 
tion. 

While we may occasionally criticise the author for attempting to draw 
over-sharp distinctions, and for putting new facts in old terms, the work as 
a whole is one that marks a decided advance, if reaction times are to be- 
come instruments for the analysis of consciousness rather than specimens 
in a museum of mental quantities. 

An appendix of forty-five pages gives the results of an elaborate series 
of tests of the Hipp chronoscope that should stand to the new model as 
Kulpe's to the old. W. B. Pillsbury. 
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